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Desirable Investments 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE. SEEKING A 

Y SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN- 
VESTMENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend a 
paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 

tax, secured by a paid up capital of $500,000 and 
collateral deposited with The Girard Life Insur- 


Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil- 
oi as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 
Where 


yable at the office of “ The Girard,” 
af Bonds can be registered if desired. Price 
rae par and accrued interest. For full de- 
on apply to 
WM. P. HUSTON, 


Syears Actua 
ty of the Girard Life Insura A 
and Trust Company. en 


Office in “ Girard Building.” 
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715-719 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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Banking Department,—Receives money on deposit, subject to 
check or on time, and allows interest thereon. 


Trust Repartment.—fem ss Assigaee, Receiver, Guardian, Ex- 
ministrator, execute- trusts of every description, collects 
and remits incomes, dividends, etc. 


Saying Fund Department,—Deposits of $1.00 and upwards re- 
ject to ten days’ notice, and 3 per cevt. interest allowed thereon. 


Vault Department.—Rents boxes in its fire and burglar proof 
vaults at from $4 to $100 per annum. Jewelry, plate and other valuables 
received for safe keeping. In addition to the fir 
which are protected by time locks, the company has provided capacious 
fire proof vaults fcr the storage of articles by merchants, importers, gold 
beaters, stereotypers and others, 


e and burglar proof vaults, 


Investments.—A full line of city and country mortgages, bonds 
and other securities kept on hand for investors, 

Lady Customers.—Will find a room fitted up for their especial 
accommodation in the transaction of business. 
J, StImpPsoNn AFRICA, President. 
JoHN G, READING, Vice-President. WM. Henry Prick, Trust Officer. 

Directors,—J. Simpson Africa, John G. Reading, Alfred 8. Gillett, 


Charles P. Turner, M. D., soem lL. Keefe, John T. Monroe, William J. 
ew, M. D., 


MAHLON 8, STOKES, Treas. and Sec. 


Thomas R. Patton, Robert Patterson, 


omas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Jose 


ayl h Wright 
William He Lucas, William Wate: n, Harry W. Moore, Jacob G, Neafie, Elias D, Kennedy, George . 
Reily, M. D., Harrisburg, Pa. ; Edmund 8, Doty, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown, Pa. ; 


Robert E. Monaghan, West Chester, Pa. 
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Capital, - - = = 82,000,000.00 
PaidIn(Cash), - - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 264,817.65 
Assets, - - 1,808,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


amounts of $200, $300, $500, $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 
Price, par and interest, 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certifi- 
cates for large or small amounts, bearing 434 and 5 
per a interest, for periods of not less than three 
months. 


Full information on application. 


KEYSTONE NATIONAL BANK 


New Fire-proof Building, 
1326-1328 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $100,000 
A LADIES’ RUOM 


has been provided, with all conveniences fr ladies 
while transacting their Ba* king Business. Under 
the charge of a competent .  ‘ndant. 


G. W. MARSH. Pres’t. JOHN HAYES, Cashier. 


Established, 1872. Sncsepesnted, 1884. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


Capital and Surplus, . . $397,000 
Offers 64 Per Cent. 


Guaranteed Morigages and Debenture Bonds 


Secured by first liens on improved lands near Dal- 
las, where Cotton, Corn, Wheat and Cattle are the 
staple products, 

In amounts of $100 to $1000; interest payable in 
New York ; coupons cashed at any bank, or at our 
office. These securities continue to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Send for new pamphlet. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


104 GUARANTEED. 


Secured certificates of deposit collateral deposited 
with each depositor. References furnished through- 
out the United States. 

LARGEST INVESTMENT COMPANY IN THE STATE. 


Full particulars and sample certificate on appli- 
cation, 


MORTGAGE BANK & INVESTMENT CO., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 








SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI LOAN AND TRUST CO., NEVADA, MO. 


6 per cent. guaranteed Farm and City Mortgages for sale. Philadelphia Directors: SYLVESTER GARRETT, 
Garrett & Buchanan, 3 Decatur Street; JAMES C, SELLERS, Attorney-at-Law, 438 Drexel aoe, Phila- 


delphia References: 8S. DAVIS 7 President 
Chestnut Street. Apply toD,B.H 


uaker City N. B.; PHINEAS GARRETT Pub 
DLEY, 802 Provident Building, 4th and Chestnut Streets. 
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“Tha Early Christian Chorch,” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 


A handsome volume, of nearly 250 
pages. The design of these Essays is to 
show, by Scriptural and Historical evi- 
dence, without controversy, the simplicity 
and power of the spiritual Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. The analogy is shown 
between the simplicity of the faith and 
practice of the Early Church, and that of 
the Early Friends. 

Isaac Brown, of Kendal, England, one 
of the ripest scholars in our Branch of 
the Church, Thomas Chase, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Haverford College, 
James Wood, A.M., of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., William L. Pearson, Ph.D., of Leip- 
zig, President James E. Rhoads, M.D., 
of Bryn Mawr College, Henry Stanley 
Newman, of England, President B. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa, and 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Editor of Friends’ 
Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOR SALE BY 


DAVID S.TABER &CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 
1933 MARKET ST,, PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harne-s Emporium, at 
No. 1933 Market Street, in connection with my 

cultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in which 
I shall ceezy 5 comecste line of fine light was, 
Road Carts, Road Wag ns, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any style and make. 

My aim shall be to furusish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly furnished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first-class and very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 
CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, W. H. JONES. 


HE TRANSIT AND BUILDING 
Fund Society of Bishop Wm. Tay- 
lor’s Self Supporting Missions. Send 
all contributions and communications to 
RICHARD GRANT, Zyeasurer, 
181 Hudson St., New York. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING [_JNDERTAKER 


S.W.Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 
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DERAWBRIDGE & CLOTEIER, THE 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=——— nt ooo 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
anusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Dry Goods 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest assort 
ment of comely and serviceable Silks and Dress 
Fabrics that can be obtained. 


PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOOD SHADES, 


Neat Plaids, Small Checks and Stripes, Silk Blond 
and Grenadine for ape, also a line of Hosiery, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Gossamers and Housekeeping Goods ef all kinds. 
Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
MARKET ST., BELOW TWELFTH 


Have you 


PHYSICIAN 


etc., including a 





HEALTH 





Revised edition, published by 


600 ARCH STREET, 


Price, $4 or $5, according 
to binding. 


COPYRIGHTED 


cleaned it thoroughly and it was gritty ? 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 


ever noticed when getting into your Bath Tub that the servant had not 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEHOL) 


FOR EVERY DAY REFERENCE 


in cases of sickness, accident, poisoning 
i" 


MANUAL OF HYGIENE 


with full instruction in regard to the 


PRESERVATION OF 


and the attainment of length of life. By 


HENRY HARTSHORNE, M. D., LL.D, 


John C. Winston & Co, 


BUY 
HAINES, 
JONES & 
CADBURY 


i 


YC 
PORCELAIN LINED 


which show to the eye the slightest speck of dirt (their surface being pure white) and 
they guarantee never to crack or peel. 


IRON TUBS, 


C0.'S 


— 


which 


CALL AT THEIR SHOW ROOMS, 1136 RIDGE AVENUE, 


and see them with every possible kind of Faucets and Wastes. 





AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60.’ 


Has returned to its investors....$11,260,245.26 


BEGAN BUSINESS 187 * In 1889 it returned to them .. 1,696,636.57 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS waans we 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF TH 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 
Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 


three times the amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co.,of New York, h 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 


Five Year Debentare Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 


@ “mounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


JAN. 1,189, S575, 5 sunrius, PeIsueeoe HENRY DICKINSON, Me. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.—With our next num- 
ber, beginning Vol. XLIV, the publication 
of Frienps’ Review will be assumed by 
Joux C. Winston, South West corner of 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. All 
business communications may, after that 
time, be directed to him as Publisher ; ar- 
tiles for the paper, &c., to the Editor, 
at the same address. Office of FRiENps’ 
Review, S. W. corner of Sixth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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From the London Friend. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS.* 





We are sure that no one who has read 
this book can fail to be impressed with the 
earnest religious spirit which pervades its 
every page, and with the strong conviction 
of duty under which it has been written. 
Those who are at all acquainted with the 
literary circle in which the writer has 
moved (her father, the late Sir James 
Stephen, was the author of ‘‘ Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography,’’ a book highly 
valued by many Friends forty years ago) 
will not be surprised at the ability, the 
range and depth of thought, and the high 
culture. which characterize her work. 
They may well be surprised, however, 
that one who can trace her ancestry for 
several generations through ministers of 
the Church of England, and who seven- 
teen years ago had but the slightest know- 
ledge of the Society of Friends, should 
have become so thoroughly convinced of 
its principles and so deeply embued with 
its spirit as to be able to send forth to the 
Society and to the world a work so in- 
structive and suggestive. 

C. E. Stephen’s object in writing shall 
be given in her own words. After speak- 
ing of the help that ‘‘ Friends’ meetings ’’ 
had been to herself, she adds :— 

“Ttis in the hope of making more 
widely known the true source and nature 
ofsuch spiritual help that I am about to 
attempt to describe what I have called our 
strongholds. . . . I wish to trace, as far 
# My experience as a ‘ convinced Friend’ 

es me to do so, what is the true life 
ind strength of our Society; and the 
manner in which its principles, as actual- 
embodied in its practice, its organiza- 
on, and above all its manner of worship, 
ue fitted to meet the special needs of an 
important class in our own day.” 

Again, at the close of the first chapter, 
after stating very briefly some of the dis- 
inguishing tenets of the Society, and be- 


entering upon the consideration of 


* 

“Quaker Strongholds.”” By Caroline E. Stephen 
ther of “The Service of th ” on: : 
Pa, T een ‘ese ‘oor.’”’ London: Kegan 
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‘* the spirit and inner spring from which 
these outward developments have arisen,” 
C. E. S. adds : 

** My object is to explain (so far as my 
experience of ten years’ membership may 
enable me) the secret of the Society’s 
strength and of its attraction for others ; 
and for this attempt one brought up out- 
side its pale, and speaking in a purely in- 
dividual capacity, may well feel a special 
freedom. If I cannot pretend to possess 
the entirely correct accent of a born 
Friend, I may be none the less intelligible 
to those amongst whom my own Chris- 
tian principles were imbibed and nourish- 
ed until the years of maturity.” 

‘«The Inner Light,” is the subject of 
the second chapter. It is thus spoken of 
and defined by the writer :— 

‘** The one corner-stone of belief upon 
which the Society of Friends is built is the 
conviction that God does indeed com- 
municate with each one of the spirits He 
has made in a direct and living inbreath- 
ing of some measure of the breath of His 
own life; that He never leaves Himself 
without a witness in the heart as well as 
in the surroundings of man ; and that in 
order clearly to hear the Divine voice 
thus speaking to us we need to be still.” 

‘¢ The perennial justification of Quaker- 
ism lies in its energetic assertion that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within us ; that we 
are not made dependent upon any out- 
ward organization for our spiritual wel- 
fare. Its perennial difficulty lies in the 
inveterate disposition of human beings to 
look to each other for spiritual help, in 
the feebleness of their preception of that 
Divine Voice which speaks to each one in 
a language no other ear can hear, and in 
the apathy which is content to go through 
life without the attempt at any true in- 
dividual communion with God.” 

We like the use of the word ‘‘ inbreath- 
ing” as it occurs in the first of these 
quotations as well as in several other 
places in this chapter. It is free from the 
crude and limited conceptions which have 
become almost inseparable from the word 
‘¢inspiration.’” With the former word 
in our minds we recognize both the force 
and the beauty of the following passage : 

‘¢ The assertion, however guarded, that 
one has actual experience of Divine in- 
spiration in one’s own person, is very apt 
to sound like a claim to personal infalli- 
bility. Yet, in reality, nothing can be 
further from the mark. The first effect 
of the shining of light within is to show 
what is amiss, to ‘convince’ of sin. It 
is not claiming any superiority to or- 
dinary human conditions to say, ‘I have 
indeed been conscious of a power within 
making manifest my sins and errors, and 
I have indeed experienced its healing and 
emancipating as wellas its fiery purgings 
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and bitter condemnations. . . . . What 
is this but an acknowledgment that the 
light, the Spirit and grace of Christ have 
indeed been an indwelling, inbreathing 
power in one’s own heart? If it be a 
claim to inspiration it is a claim which 
implies no merit and no eminence in him 
who makes it; it is made on ground com. 
mon to the publican, the prodigal, and 


| the sinner, to Magdalen and to Paul. It 


is the history of every child returning to 
the Fathers’ house.’’ 

We have made these quotations in or- 
der to set forth in the writer’s own words 
something of that full breadth of meaning 
which she attaches to the term, “‘ the in- 
ner light,’’ and if possible to save it from 
being hrmited to the narrow conception so 
frequently entertained respecting it. We 
must leave our readers to see for them- 
selves what C. &, Stephen says respecting 


the distinction between conscience and 


this Divine inbreathing, and also as to 
‘* the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the will, or the voice, or the light of God, 
and the wills and voices and lights of a 
lower kind from which it is to be distin- 
guished.’’ One more passage from this 
chapter we should like to quote. 

‘* It is, I believe, in the demand upon 
our courage that the moral hindrance to 
a full belief in Divine guidance mainly 
lies. People cannot bring themselves to 
feel that the infliction of pain can be the 
act of One whom they desire to know as 
Love. Yet this is the very central de- 
mand of Christianity. What is courage 
but the willingness to encounter suffering, 
the readiness to take up the cross? In 
the strength of the Spirit of Christ, the 
everlasting Son of the Father, we can rise 
to this victory of trust ; we can meet life 
without flinching, and read its darkest 
riddles in the light of the revelation of 
Divine love which He has won for us by 
His own suffering and death. Seen in 
that light it is, according to the universal 
testimony of the saints, a gentle, though 
often a most severe, unfolding of depth 
within depth of heavenly wisdom—gentle 
beyond words in its methods, yet inex- 
orable in its conditions. . . . It is through 
death that we enter into life. But as we 
do enter into it, we can truly look back 
and say that His ordering has been bet- 
ter than our planning ; that His thoughts 
are high above our thoughts, as the 
heaven is above the earth.’’ 

In passing from this chapter to the next 
—‘* Worship ”—our author says ; 

‘I have been speaking of ‘ light,’ 
‘ voice,’ ‘ guidance,’ as almost equivalent 
and interchangeable expressions for our 
consciousness of the presence of God with 
us and in us. In the expression ‘ inspira- 
tion ’ we have further the symbol of His 
power ; of the up- bearing, purifying, ener- 
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gising gift of His own Spirit. Here 
words almost fail ; and fresh care is need- 
ed, whether in speaking or in hearing, as 
we draw near to those depths which ‘ can- 
not be uttered.’ I pause on the thresh- 
old of the inner chamber of the heart, 
the holy place of true worship.”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Worship" will be 
read with special interest. In the first 
place, it deals with public worship, and is 
addressed mainly to those ignorant of our 
customs; but, however well acquainted 
with these the reader may be, he will find 
that the frequent allusions to the personal 
experience of the writer, and her fresh- 
ness of thought in dealing with familiar 
subjects, make that portion of the chap- 
ter full of valuable teaching. When, 
however, the author enters upon the deep 
questions connected with private prayer, 
the reader feels that he is listening to one 
who has no mean qualification for speak- 
ing on the subject. It would be vain to 
attempt to summarise the more than 
twenty pages devoted to these questions ; 
a few unconnected quotations, however, 
may stimulate the desire to read the whole. 

‘« There was a time when I was silenced 
by the paralysing influences of which I 
have spoken; when the heavens seemed 
as brass, an‘ to ask for anything seemed 
like flying in the face of one vast fore- 
gone conclusion—as though a moth should 
dash itself against aniceberg. But I have 
come to believe thatthe truth against which 
Ihad thus, so to speak, stumbled in the 
dark, was not, that payer is unreasonable, 
but that my ideas of prayer were un- 
worthy. That the will of God is un- 
changeable, is assuredly the very founda- 
tion of all reasonable trust in Him, and 
is recognized by saints and philosophers 
alike. But does not the imagination 
easily confound unchangeableness with 
immovableness? . .. Is it not through 
the unchangeable properities of material 
things that we are able to change the 
whole face of the earth? And should we 
not remember that the unchangeable or- 
der which all things visible and invisible 
obey includes the mystery of perpetual 
‘ variation,’ and even of life itself? ”’ 

‘* Two things have, as I believe, main- 
ly tended to lower our idea of prayer, 
until, in minds where it is but a theory, 
it has been shattered against the hard facts 
of science. We have narrowed it to the 
idea of asking for things, and we have 
thought of it chiefly as a means of get- 
ting them.” 

‘* If we fall back, as we must perpetu- 
ally do, upon our Lord’s own leading 
principle of using the human relation of 
parent and child as the highest and most 
instructive type of the relation between 
God and the human spirit, we shall surely 
feel that the child, in learning to speak to 
its father and understand his voice, has 
far other and larger hopes and purposes 
than that of getting things from him.” 

‘* Prayer is not really prayer—that is, 
it is not true communion with God—till 
it rises above the region in which wilful. 
ness is possible, to the heights of ‘ Not 
my will, but Thine be done.’ ’’ 
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“If once we recognize that He hears 
us always, and that in everything that 
happens we may hear His voice answering 
us, we are forced to always recognize that 
severe discipline is as truly part of His 
answer as tender indulgence. Both are 
welcomed by the childlike heart ; both are 
part of the language we have patiently 
to learn to interpret.’’ 

‘For it is not in such outward and 
tangible events as these, not in the things 
which can be passed from hand to hand 
like coins, that the real power and soul- 
subduing influence of a Divine communi- 
cation is most unmistakably felt. It is the 
still small voice which overcomes; the 
gentle combination of perhaps very or- 
dinary circumstances, which, when com. 
bined, acquire the significance of a dis- 
tinct message. . . . To those of us who 
habitually not only ask, but watch for 
Divine instruction, there occur again and 
again combinations of events, adjustments 
even of the minutest details, which pro- 
duce a quite irresistible sense that the 
finger of God is pointing the lesson He 
would have us learn.’’ 

(To be concluded.) 


How SHOULD MISSIONARIES LIVE ?— 
I say agaip that it has been and is one of 
the hardest trials that God lays upon me 
out yonder that He requires me, for the 
sake of His cause, to endure to be com- 
Sortable, Is it an easy thing, do you think, 
for us to bespending money on ourselves 
when the needs of the work around us are 
continually crying aloud for more men 
and more means? And when in Negapa- 
tam, driving in the shelter of my convey- 
ance, I have passed two Salvation Army 
lasses, with bare feet on the burning road, 
and almost bare head under the burning 
sun, can you not conceive that it has been a 
harder trial for me to keep to my way than 
it would have been to give up my vehicle 
and all that goes along with it, and follow 
their way? But by the grace of God, and 
for the sake of His cause, I have kept to 
the way that the wisdom of generations of 
missionaries has prescribed ; and what has 
been the result? Within six months one 
of those Salvation Army lasses was re- 
turning to England utterly broken down, 
and the other was dying in hospital, while 
I am here to-day with, if God permit, 
thirty years of work yet in me for Him 
and for His cause. Thomas Champness 
said a wise thing when he reminded young 
West African missionaries some years ago 
that they could probably be more useful 
to West Africa in West Africa than in 
heaven. And when it needs such long 
toil as it does in India, to become profi- 
cient in the language, such long experience 
to become wise in the ways of the people 
and the needs of the work, when the value 
of the missionary increases in almost geo- 
metrical ratio year by year for the first 
years of his service, it becomes incumbent 
on missionaries to neglect no reasonable 
precaution that will safeguard their health, 
and to hamper themselves with no condi- 
tions that will prevent their applying their 
best energies to the great task that con- 
fronts them.—Frof. Findlay. 
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“Communion high, communion | 
sweet, ass 


Communion with our Maker and our God,” 


How is this blessed enjoyment to be 
obtained? Firstly, under a sense of great 
need of something good—something en. 
during unto everlasting life. The spirit’s 
cry to the Lord is for help—realizing that 
in fallen nature help is not to be found, 
Powerless to command a blessing without 
being visited of the Lord, the individual 
believer is firstly taught of Him to seek 
good and pursue it, not only for its own 
sake, but for the sake of Him who first 
loved us. Div.ne love being reciprocal in 
its nature, the believer is taught that in 
the choice of good a surrender of the whole 
heart must be made. When love Divine 
fills the heart it then becomes a pleasure 
to serve the one Master best loved, He, the 
beloved of souls—the chiefest among ten 
thousand, the one altogether lovely. When 
in possession of the soul He fills it with 
delight, and the heart’s response is, “ Him 
first, Him last, Him present, I adore,” 
And when in secret communion with 
Him the spiritual atmosphere becomes an 
element of delight. Earthly care is made 
a heavenly discipline. Thus it is realized 
that ‘*Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now 
is and of that which is to come.’”’ Abiding 
in Christ, the Vine, according to the figure 
used by Him, the believer is made to un 
derstand that unless holding connection 
with the Vine, Christ, its branches be- 
come withered, fit only for fuel. A false 
Church may triumph for a season—may 
seem to have evidences of life—but only for 
aseason. We read in the New Testament 
of many false things beside ‘‘ the tradition 
of the Elders’’ being introduced into the 
new church, all of which the Apostles had 
to contend with. There were false teach- 
ers—false voices—one saying, “I am of 
Paul, another of Apollos, another of Ce- 
phas, and lastly, another of Christ,” each 
of these proceeding from one and the 
same root. How different this religion 
from the ¢rue, which vringeth forth fruit 
unto holiness, ‘the end whereof is ever- 
lasting life.””’ He who is figuratively 
spoken of as the ‘* Root and offspring of 
David” alone hath the anointing W 
gives spiritual discernment and enables to 
distinguish between the false and the fre. 
Our blessed Redeemer said, with reference 
to His coming into the world and His 
mission therein ; ‘Now is the axe laid to 
the root of the corrupt tree,” “ Every 
plant which my Heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up.” How strange 
that, notwithstanding the Lord’s great 
goodness to the children of men, there re- 
main but few that are saved, but few 
who hold blessed communion with the 
Father of Lights, in whom is no varia 
ness, neither shadow of turning. 


P. R. GIrFoRD. 


Providence, Seventh mo, 4, 1899. 
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SOCIALISM AND CULTURE. 





An Basay Read at the Haverford College 
Commencement, 





A very light dip into socialistic literatue 
fills one with a consciousness of the weight 
of the subject. Yet I trust that I shall 
touch with due reverence upon ideas sanc- 
tified by suffering—ideas for which many 
would give their lives, which have in view 
an unselfish state and the elevation of man- 


The wide-spread interest that was taken 
some short time ago in a book written by 
Mr. Bellamy, was enough to make one ask 
if this interest were not due to something 
more than the skill of the author ; if some 

thetic chord in the general mind 
had not been touched ; if the times were 
not ripening toward the changes pictured 
within the pages of this novel ; and, turn- 
ing away from books and looking out upon 
life, one is struck with the distinctness of 
certain lines of movement—the growing 
dissatisfaction among the poor, the greedy 
interest in every book or picture that 
skillfully contrasts wealth and poverty, 
the strong combinations of labor, the ob- 
sinate resistance to government every- 
where by small bodies of determined and 
passionate men—these all point toward 
social vexations that may not easily be put 
down. Nor, perhaps, ought they to be, 
for it is not difficult to see that our social 
machinery is somewhere out of gear. 

In England they have an abomination 
known as the ‘‘ Sweating System.’’ A 
petty tailor gives a job of work toa con- 
tractor; the contractor buys the cloth 
and puts the job into the hands of another 
contractor ; this contractor cuts the goods, 
and so on until, finally, the work reaches 
the hands of the Sweater who employs the 
workmen. Each middleman, of course, 
pockets as much of the profits as he may, 
leaving for the workingman’s share—/ss 
than nothing, actually less than nothing, 
for the sweater requires his employees to 
live in rooms which he provides and to buy 
their meals of him, charging them such 
prices that they fall deeper and deeper into 
his debt, are removed from bad lodgings to 
Worse, until they finally work, eat and sleep 
on the bare floor uf a dingy room, eight 
or ten together, pawning their clothing 
piecemeal, and thus shut out forever from 
the world, naked, starved, and subject to 
the most loathsome diseases, they toil away 
their lives to make cheap prices, unknown, 
unthought of, by the ladies and gentle- 
men who wear the products of their labor. 
_ It is easy to write a few words describ- 
ing such a thing ; it must be unspeakable 
to suffer it; yet this is an ever present re- 

y in London and even in our own great 
Wor'd. 

With the knowledge of some such facts 
et and with a strong faith in the 
ability of men to rise to higher things, 
Certain individuals in every community 
and, most happily, of every class, are 

strenuous efforts to bring about a 
order. To them the thought that 
Same sun gleams upon the domes of 
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palaces and peers through the crevices of 
hovels, is no longer romantic, when they 
know that these externals are the type of 
men whom God created equal, but whom 
an artificial system has thus severed. Fre- 
quently they gain the name of Socialists, 
but there is no’ stigma in a name which 
has been borne by some of the finest 
minds in the world ; which embraces ideas 
once publicly pursued by Channing, Cur- 
tis, De Lesseps, Greeley and Hawthorne ; 
which is established in German educational 
circles under the name of Professorial So- 
cialism ; and which has been applied with 
truth to the founders of the Christian 
Church. In spite of discouragement ; in 
spite of the repeated failures of attempts 
so far made to put into practical working 
the schemes of any of the leading social- 
istic thinkers, men like these still believe 
in the possibility, and the justice, of re- 
ward following merit ; of the ennobling 
of mankind; of some approach to the 
idea of Brotherhood which both real hap- 
piness and true religion point toward ; 
they bear in mind the recent decided step 
forward made by civilization in abolishing 
slavery ; they see the still worse condition 
of some of Labor’s slaves at present, and 
they look hopefully forward toward the 
dawning of a better day. 

Nor is this all; were Socialism notting 
but the dream of a few optimists, we might 
well be content to let time bring an awa- 
kening ; but it is the reality of the day; 
it is fully upon us. You, I think, will 
agree with me that this statement is not 
too strong; that the following of 10,000 
men and women tothe grave of an ob. 
scure socialist is not without a meaning, 
that the steady growth of Nihilism in the 
face of the strong measures of Russian 
government is not objectless, that the 
strikes and unions and uprisings of labor 
everywhere are not void of purpose; nor 
will they be of outcome ; that the justice 
of Poverty’s claims will also have a force, 
and that, at any rate, the combination of 
all these powers is bringing about a revo- 
lution in the affairs of civilization. 

This wide-spread movement is easily 
divisible into two great parts; a part that 
is building up and a part that is tearing 
down. The distinction between these two 
classes of socialists is not sufficiently dwelt 
upon ; we dub all men Socialists who are 
dissatisfied with the present order and 
want more equality in the world. This 
co ordination is manifestly unjust, for on 
the one hand we have hot-headed indi. 
viduals who want anarchy in the place of 
government; dynamite in the place of 
justice ; and who would set up the State 
upon the ruins of homes and aliars ; while, 
on the other hand, we have clear-sighted 
and Christian men, who see the faults of 
our present system, but believe that better 
government, more justice and stronger ties 
of family and religion are the factors by 
which the social problem will be answer- 
ed, who know that evolution is a develop. 
ment of the principle of life, not its de- 
struction. 

I am aware that as many foolish things 
have been claimed by socialists as were 
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ever claimed by the advance guard of any 
movement: thus, one man dreams of an 
Utopia in which reigns a changeless hap- 
piness ; another, of a soft glow about the 
North Pole, from which sweet odors are 
wafted over all the earth ; and another, of 
a world occupied by passionless and me- 
chanical men: yet when we have set aside 
these foolish ideas there remains a numer- 
ous body of men like Bebel, Dietzgen and 
Malon, who would establish an order of 
things in which Christianity should not 
exist ; and, on the other side, a numerous 
body like Maurice, Kingsley, and the So- 
cialists of the Chairin Germany, who would 
make all changes through Christian prin- 
ciples. Proudhon came out with his cele- 
brated aphorism, in France, that property 
is theft ; and such was the temper of the 
times that this aphorism was accepted as 
the motto of thousands. The leading pa- 
pers of certain socialists are plentifully 
sprinkled with such expressions as—Let 
us have Atheism, the denial of every form 
of Keligion—Knock on the door of the 
wealthy robber with your gun in your 
hand—We require no travesty of Christian 
rites—There is no hereafter and no meet- 
ing again. Over against such violent sen- 
tences it is interesting to read the declara- 
tion of Kingsley in a paper addressed to 
the workmen of England at the time of 
the Charter disturbances: ‘‘ There will be 
no true freedom without virtue, no true 
science without religion ; no true industry 
without the fear of God and love of your 
fellow-citizens. Workers of England be 
wise, and then you must be tree.’’ Thus 
is socialism divided between the violent 
and illogical, and the moderate and wise. 
We have now come to the real question 
that is before us as intellectual beings, and 
beings who have enjoyed special advan- 
tages of culture and education. Here be- 
fore us is a living question, a question 
gradually but surely expanding, the an- 
swer to which it may be our lot to experi- 
ence, which certainly it is in our power in 
some measure to influence. Culture, it 
seems to me, will always fail to fulfil its 
end unless it gives men a clearer compre- 
hension of the problems of 4fe and a better 
equipment for entering upon them. In- 
teresting may be acute observations on the 
origin of the Iliad, valuable as expanders 
of the intellect the exact operations of 
mathematics and the acquirement of cu- 
rious languages, but those problems which 
touch upon living men, their smiles and 
their tears, their hopes and their agonies, 
must ever be the chief business of man ; 
in the light of these, whatever false phi- 
losophies may say about withdrawing to the 
higher planes of intellect, all problems of 
the schools fall into shadow and are illu- 
mined only where human interests touch 
them. The particular problem that is be- 
fore us is inevitable ; it is capable of two 
solutions—one, anarchy and the dissolu- 
tion of religion ; the other, an elevation of 
government and of faith. Towards one 
of these two goals humanity is sweeping ; 
which shall it be? On the one hand we 
have all those things the terror of which is 
native to the human breast; on the other 
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All this is happening within five minutes’ | PEACE ASSOCIATIONS IN BUROPE 
walk of our house. One jinrikisha-man 
had no food for three days, and the exer- 
tion of pulling a jinrikisha up a hill caused 
him to break a blood vessel and he died. 
The distress is likely to grow worse till the 
new rice is cut in September. We hear 


t 
| 
| 
: that in some places they are eating grass, 
f 
| 
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have been Congresses and Public Meet- 
ings. 

SWEDEN AND Norway.—The Swedish 
Peace and Arbitration Association was 
founded in 1883, but at present has only 
a nominal existence. A Norwegian Peace 
Association was founded in 1885, but has 
ceased to exist. Our friend, Mr. K. P. 
Arnoldson, has lately been actively en- 
gaged in holding Peace Meetings both in 
Sweden and Nerway, so that the cause is 
making considerable progress there. 

In Norway the cause of Arbitration has 
achieved a most remarkable triumph. On 
the 4th of February last, the Left Party 
in the Storthing held a meeting, when the 
members present, at the instigation of Mr. 
V. Ullmann, formed themselves into a 
Parliamentary Peace Society, the chief ob- 
ject of which should be to work for Arbi- 
tration in case of danger of war to Nor- 
way. One of its first acts was to draw up 
an Address to the King, urging him to 
employ the authority granted him by the 
Constitution to form Treaties of Arbitra- 
tion with foreign Powers. This Address 
was voted in the Storthing by the great 
majority of 89 against 24 of the members 
—a result which surely illustrates one of 
its own clauses—‘‘ We desire to. point out 
that the principle of Arbitration is finding 













































On the Continent the Peace Crusade 
has been maintained with uniform vigor, 
if with varying results. 










































FRANCE.—In Paris the new ‘*‘ Societé 
Francaise de f Arbitrage entre Nations," 
formed in the beginning of last year by 
the amalgamation of the two Societies 
which previously existed, has been exhib- 
iting increased vigor and activity. Its 
President, our old and valued friend, M. 
Frederic Passy, whose exclusion from the 
Chamber of Deputies at the General Elec 
tion occasioned much disappointment, has 
been especially energetic in his public ad- 
vocacy of our question, both in Paris, in 
France generally, and as far afield as Ge- 
neva. A general movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church in favor of Arbitration 
and Disarmament is represented in Paris 
by the new journal Desarmement, under 
the able and earnest direction of the Abbé 
Paris; and by a recently formed Society, 
called Societe de Desarmement. The So- 
ciety of the Young Friends of Peace at 
Nimes has passed through some vicissi- 
tudes and endured some losses, but is still 
bravely at work. In Paris, also, M. Chas. 
Lemonnier, the venerable President of the 


















Last night and the night before we gave 
rice and barley mixed, as it is much 
cheaper, and we gave out 150 tickets. 
The cost each night is about 10s.—J/. C. 
Whitney, in Fricnd of Missions. 


Tokio, May gth, 1®90. 


| 
Arrica.—Before the return of October, 
, 1888, Mwanga was driven from his throne 
by the combined effort of his Christian 
| and Mohammedan soldiers, who had dis- 
covered his diabolical plot to kill them all 
by starvation on a small island on the 
Lake. A new king, Kiwewa, was elected, 
religious liberty proclaimed, and not a few 
avowed Christians given high positions of 
authority in the country. But Arab in- 
trigue again found scope, and the Chris- 
tian chiefs were accused of rebellion, and 
driven from the country. That sad r2th 
of October will never be forgotten by our 
people. Chiefs and Commons, rich and 
poor, free and slaye, they fled before their 
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7 foes, who hotly pursued them. Every- | International League of Peace and Lib- | more and more favor.’’—London Peace 
. thing was lost ; wives and children, home | erty, after long and honorable service, Society Report. 

: and country. The European missionaries | having devoted a lifetime to the cause, se 

’ were likewise soon afterwards plundered | looks on from a place of comparative quiet 

t and expelled. Hope for Christianity in upon the moral warfare against war, and TINY TOKENS. 

. Buganda seemed to be at the very lowest | still utters his wise words of counsel, or 

; ebb. encouragement, to those who are actively BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
, It is 1889, and the r2th of October has | engaged. 

L again come round. On that day of the ITaLy.—An energetic Peace propagan- | The murmur of a waterfall 
| previous year the Arabs were the victors | da has been carried on throughout Italy A mile away, 
y and the Christians the vanquished Now | quring the winter months by the Lombard | Phe rustle when a robin lights 

I j T s Arabs Ing v3 Upon a spray, 

if the order is reversed. aaa pear ” Union. Its leaders have visited all parts | 7). lapping of a lowland stream 

ms _ leave ieee aa eager of the Peninsula, addressing large audi- On dripping boughs, 

a <3, some Of thelr com » “0? | ences, and otherwise scattering the good | The sound of grazing from a herd 

of have left their bones on the same hillside | seeq into a soil prepared by the sharp Of gentle cows, _ 

“ where many Christians had fallen in the ploughshare of excessive military expen- | The echo from a wooded hill 

‘ treacherous attack of the year before. With | Gi:yre Of cuckoo s eal, F 

i joici i i ; ‘ iver th ths ineadow grass 
d = and real rejoicing Mwanga is carried HoLtanp.—The Dutch Peace Society, The we nel pom sadow g 

ulder high from the Lake to his former : ; 8 

ld ; ; which was formed at Amsterdam in 1871, | Too subtle are these harmonies 

re a am of — manaRs nce ied be has been maintaining its ground faithfully. For pen and rule ; 

. Christians; all the land. falls into their | 1*% Year Book, which has just been pub- | Such music is not understood 

. } ; ; ‘ any school ; 

y hands. God has given them the victory. — ae —_ of we _ ve But ohnte brain is overwrought 

. The greatest and, till recently, the most S ~ oitiedia ° It hath a spell, 

f tyrannical power in all East Africa, is ceretary, ts wonte 5 Beyond all human skill and power, 
ot now in the hands of men who rejoice in P ee — eee and To make it well. 

the name of Christian. Mwanga writes eace Association, although a young so- : 

z “] . a ae h , | ciety, promises much usefulness. There | The memory of a kindly word 

; want a host of English teachers to , 1 ; For 1 dae 
. has also just been reconstituted in Bel- eee 
nd tome and preach the Gospel to my peo- | Das also just | : The fragrance of a fading flower 
ey ple” Our church members urge me to | gium the Society for the Study of Social Sent lovingly, 
ais write imploring you to strengthen our Questions, which has for its President the | The gleaming of a sudden smile 
he Mission, not by two or three, but by | veteran friend of Peace, M. Couvreur. Or sudden tear, 
h- Wwenty. Is this golden oppcrtunity to be DENMARK.—The Association for the | The wa eee al bE dawy panty 
ras heglected—is it to be lost for ever ?—A/is- | Neutralization of Denmark, which was | The hush that means “I cannot speak, 
or sonary Leaflet. founded in 1882, has over thirty local But I have heard !” 
ive committees, thirteen new ones having | The note that only bears a verse 
le. been formed during the year. Its Presi- Sa — a = a 
“ut dent, M. Fredk. Bajer, M.P., has been uch tiny things we hardly cous 
he Ir is not the doing of things which is | indefatigable in his public'advocacy, and __As mmistry ; Se ae 
an of value ; but it is the doing of things in | has done much to extend the Society. The The one ae a 2 
“e, the virtue, in the lite, in the power which | Danish Woman’s Union, with its organ, But, when the heart is overwrought, 
ith Comes from Christ, which is of accep- | What We Want, conducted by Madame Oh, who can tell 
nat = with God, and of advantage to the | Johanne Meyer, is still proving a valuable | The power of such tiny things 
de. A 


—Jsaac Penington. adjunct. The chief features of the year To make it well? 
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Christian Worker, is new in the Society 
of Friends, and adverse to its traditions. 
Neither novelty alone nor digression from 
the traditions of the body can suffice to 
make necessary its condemnation. Is it 
consistent with the principles of the So- 















































George Fox to the present day ? 














a really vital question ; their query being, 
‘*Is it going to work; to increase our 
membership, and give us the appearance 
of a strong and active church in the 
world ?’’ Where this is the platform, it 
would be reasonable to confess or an- 
nounce it, and to drop all pretension of 
Quakerism, and even the name of the 
‘* Friends’ Church.’’ It belongs to those 
who have not got so far, to observe the 
actual character of the movement. 

Though reluctant to deal so often with 
this subject, we find it at present unavoid- 
able, if we give attention at all to the cur- 
rent affairs of the Society. Those who 
wish to know what is meant by the ‘* pas- 
toral movement”’ will be instructed by 
the following concluding portion of an 
editorial in the Christian Worker (7th 
mo, 10, ’90) on ‘* The Pastor’s Relation 
to Other Ministers :”’ 



































































































































‘In large, important meetings, several 
ministers may reside, none of whom, 
though gifted in their proper spheres, are 
suitable for pastor in that place. To de- 
pend upon them is to see the meeting wane 
and become unhealthy. - The judgment is 
decisive that a pastor, suited to the work, 
should be secured. It requires good judg- 
ment, tender as well as firm dealing, to do 
this, and preserve loving co operation, 
Much will depend upon the action of the 
elders and other members, very much 
upon the pastor brought in. 

‘* Asa rule the ministers in question will 
be satisfied if they are properly treated. 
The elders or committee should be frank 
and kind, assuring them of the love, 
confidence and esteem in which they 
are held, but showing them the needs 
of the meeting, and soliciting their <o- 
operation in proposed changes. Then the 
pastor should at once court and cultivate 
friendship and perfect understanding with 
them. He should recognize their rights 
and responsibilities, and nfake way for 
them to perform service within right 
limitations. 

‘« Nevertheless his official position and 
authority as pastor is to be preserved and 
regarded. While he is on an equality 













































































































































































OsviousLy and confessedly the present 
‘¢ pastoral movement,’’ as advocated defi- 
nitely by those who are represented by the 


ciety, as understood from the time of 


Some, we believe, do not regard this as 
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ister of the gospel, he is above them and 
over them as an officer in the church, and 
upon the firm and righteous exercise of 
his official duties, very largely depend the 
health and vigor and unity of the mem- 
bership. He will need here to remember 
the injunction of Peter, to sake the over- 
sight of the flock, not by constraint, but 
willingly, as his right and privilege and 
duty, but not as being a lord over God’s 
heritage. I Peter v. 2, 3. 

‘* In Friends’ meetings, with or without 
pastors, we should preserve such a free 
dom, and seek to be in such a condition 
of spiritual life, as to bring forth in public 
service everything that is of the Lord, and 
to suppress everything that is not. We 
have not reached our ideal in this respect 
without pastors, and perhaps we shall not 
with them. It is not likely, however, 
thatour pathway to the dest results is 
made more difficult by providing pastors, 
surely it is not if we steadfastly guard the 
avenues to danger.’’ 

Observe: ‘his official position and au- 
thority as pastor is to be preserved and 
regarded. While he is on an equality 
with others on the general plan as a min- 
ister of the gospel, he is above them and 
over them as an officer of the church.” 
This is very clear; this is the pastoral 
theory, as meant to be adapted to the ex- 
isting remnant of ministers not chosen or 
choosing to be pastors. Can any sane 
man say that there is in this an iota of 
Quakerism ? 
In the same number of the Worker is 
an article by W. F. Manley, in which 
reference is made especially to Ephesians, 
iv. 11-13. It appears to present another 
theory from that above set forth ; and one 
which is somewhat less difficult of defence 
on Scriptural grounds. He says: 


‘* Thus we see, God has arranged for 
four orders of ministers, who should give 
themselves /argely, or altogether to the 
work of the ministry, and faithfully labor 
for the perfecting of the saints, or church, 
each doing the work, or kind of work, 
God has qualified him for. On the other 
hand, the church should recognize these 
orders, or lines of work, apostle, prophet, 
evangelist, pastor and teacher ; and assist 
and maintain them and their families, asa 
religious duty, and as unto the Lord. Thus 
united in our labor in Jesus’ name, the 
church or saints ‘ will come to the fud/ness 
of the stature of men in Christ Jesus.’ ”’ 


Suppose these four orders to be estab. 
lished in the church: apostles, prophets, 
evangelisis, pastors and teachers. Who 
are then to be ‘‘above and over”’ the 
others, as officers of the church? In the 
frimitive church, the apostles had a spe. 
cially appointed authority. The question 
hardly needs to be asked, have we any 
apostles now? But, in their absence, 
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with others on the general plan as a min- 


what ground is there, in Scripture or else, 
where, for placing pastors above P 

and evangelists? The whole Movement 
seems to us to be groping, farther and far: 
ther away from the light. The words will 
recur which have been so well applied to 
the decadence of the post-apostolic, hier. 
archical churches: Exit Spiritus Sametys, 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 813. 


THIRD DAY MORNING, FIFTH Montu, 277, 


A Minute of Devonshire House Month} 
Meeting regarding Stafford Allen was re. 
and one from Preston respecting Jos, Jesper, 

Jos. Storrs Fry and J. B. Braithwaite were 
appointed to introduce Caroline E, St 
on a religious visit to the men’s meeting, 

After a short pause, Caroline E. Stephen 
said: I have felt it my duty to ask permis. 
sion to speak to you, on a concern which has 
long weighed heavily upon me, that there 
should be some meetings of the Society of 
Friends held in the West End of London, | 
mention this at once, although I do not wish 
to dwell much upon it; but it will explain 
why I feel that I cannot be satisfied without 
speaking to the Yearly Meeting. I have felt 
this need for many years, and I believe that 
the time is not far off when something should 
be done in the matter. I have a Minute from 
my Monthly Meeting for the holding of such 
meetings; but I am not sure that the time 
has come for going further with that,although 
I believe that such meetings ought to be held 
in other parts of London. But | feel that this 
is SO serious a matter that we must be very 
patient in waiting for Divine guidance before 
appointing such meetings, It is not, how- 
ever, specially with reference to these meet- 
ings that I have wished to speak with you, I 
have rather felt it laid upon me to speak to 
you as a representative, as it were, of those 
for whose sake I should long that such meet- 
ings might be held—as a representative of 
those outside the Society. For the greater 
part of my life I was myself outside the So- 
ciety. Until, perhaps, twenty years ago I 
hardly knew the fact this Society was still 
holding meetings, I had not only never been 
to a Friends’ meeting, but I did not know 
any one whohad, And yet Friends’ meet- 
ings supply what at that time above all 
things I needed. In Friends’ meetings I have 
found the greatest help for my own spiritual 
needs, and I well know how many there are 
who feel the same need, or at least have the 
same needs, I well know how many there 
are in these days to whom it is impossible to 
worship with the Church of England, or pet 
haps with other denominations. It is not 80 
much one class of society, or one part of Lon- 
don which I think of; it is a state of mind, 
and one which is but too common in these 
days. It is the state of those whose faith Is 
shaken, Surely it is hardly possible that 
any one in these days should escape hav! 
their faith shaken. I believe myself it 1s we 
for us that all that can be shaken should be 
shaken, that that which cannot be shaken 
may remain, But it is an awful process 1 
go through, It is an awful thing to feel one 
self unsettled from the faith in which one 
was brought up, and to know not where to 
look for help. I believe that I do — 
the heart of a stranger, and therefore | 
brought to plead for those who are for 
time strangers ; for those who are tossed upo® 
the sea of doubt, difficulty, and perplexity 
those who have lost their way. And I believe 
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which above all things they need is 
~ above all people the Society of 
friends ought to be able to help to supply. 
all things in these days the human 
“needs to be assured that the Spirit of 
God does indeed hold communion with the 
+ of man; above all things we need to 
be helped to enter into the power of a living 
gorship, It is not words that people need ; 
have words enough. It is not human 
eaching that they need ; they have too much 
of thatin many cases. What people need isto 
from the flame of another living spirit the 
ef true worship. Now,have we amongst 
ourselves anything of this true worship ? 
Have we amongst us a spirit of worship burn- 
ie asaciear flame? Have we enough of 
it; and is it true enough? We hear much, and 
rightly, of the power that is promised us; but 
do we hear and think enough of the spirit 
that is also promised us and required of us? 
Are we continuing that pure testimony to the 
te worship which was once made known to 
ys? 1 do not know what the answer to these 
ions is, I do not know if it is in the So- 
ciety of Friends that God is preparing the in- 
gruments through whom the world is to be 
helped in its soreneed. But I do know well 
what is the only kind of instrument through 
which help cancome. It is the instrument 
of a pure heart, purely and fervently obey- 
ing the truth, It is only when we obey the 
truth that our hearts can be so purified as that 
h them the divine influence can reach 
the hearts of others. I have desired to make 
this appeal to you, my friends, to look into 
own hearts, and to see whether God is 
trily calling you to bear witness with Him 
to the reality of His Spirit, and the living 
of communion between God and man 
which is the one thing needful for all of us; 
the one thing, as I believe, for which we have 
been brought into this world of difficulty and 
of trial, Surely what we are here for is that 
we may learn to work with God ; to hear His 
voice and to obey it. 

Aiter a few words from one of Caroline E, 
Stephen's companions, and very impressive 
prayer from herself, the visitors withdrew. 

John M. Albright trusted that we might be 
led to seek for an opening for the kind of ser- 
vice indicated by Caroline Stephen. 


William Robinson observed that the visit 
which the meeting had just received was one 
ofa somewhat different character from others 
lo which it might recur, We must believe 
that our friend had been rightly called to 
tome to the meeting with a living concern 
upon her heart; one which had partaken 
wrely of a practical character, Many who 

listened must have been fervently im- 
eee asense of their responsibility. 
had very much desired that they might 
seek to dwell under it : and if a feeling was 
ht over the meeting that anything was 

ed for from it ina practical direction, he 

ed that it might enter upon it, seek to 
matty directed in it, and move forward 


JS, Fry thought the meeting might be 

Il for the reminder it had just received 

we have a duty, not only to the poor 

rant of this world, but also to other 

eS in society, as we might have oppor- 

» We should not wish to have such 

they were learned, rich, or of high 

“cial position ; but we ought not to feel that 

these things exempted them from our re- 

ligous care, Work amongst them was not 

#easy as that amongst the poor; they were 
§™t $0 accessible, 

J.J. Dymond said that to his mind the 

¢ of their sister from the other house 

Came Emenee from the throne. The 

thought had long been dwelling in his own 
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heart that this Society has a message not only 
to the poor and degraded, but to those in a 
similar social position to ourselves, and even 
to those in a social position regarded as be- 
ing above that which we occupy. It was 
sometimes said that these had not so much 
claim upon us as the poorer classes, because 
they were able to avail themselves of sources 
of information and of blessing which the 
poorer classes could not, But to a large ex- 
tent the people of the middle classes were 
under the domination of those religious cir- 
cumstances and influences in which they had 
been brought up; under the influence, for 
example, of the idea so largely set forth by 
the exercises of one Protestant denomina- 
tion in this land, that there is such a thing as 
the performance of divine worship by proxy. 
We talked about the sights to be seen in the 
East End ot London, To his mind there 
were no sadder sights to be seen there than 
might be seen in the West End, where per- 
sons of education and culture were spending 
their time and allowing their thoughts to be 
occupied with that which we as Christians 
could scarcely regard as other than the mer- 
est frivolity. He trusted that whatever steps 
were taken would be of a simply practical 
kind; that we might not be led astray into 
attempting any great things, but that we 
should do that which was characteristic of 
the proceedings of this Society, beginning in 
a simple and trustful manner, and allowing 
ourselves to be led as the Lord should see fit. 

Theodore Neild said that the mere fact 
that there were so many of the class referred 
to casting at the present time wistful glances 
at the Society of Friends, and yet not see- 
ing their way to throw in their lot with us, 
ought of itself to occasion us most serious 
thought. It might have struck others, as it 
had struck himself, that their dear friend, at 
one period of her remarks, had a little falt- 
ered, and there was a touch of sorrow in her 
words, as she said that she did not know if 
the help required would come from the So. 
ciety of Friends. He trusted that it might 
do so; but Caroline E. Stephen’s message 
seemed to him not so much an exalting asa 
humiliating one. 

Isaac Pickard said that a very specific 
message of a very specific work had been 
set before the meeting that day.. He sug- 
gested that a Committee of about a dozen 
Friends should be appointed to confer with 
and help Caroline Stephen in her work dur- 
ing the coming year, praying for the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, 


Third-day Afternoon.— Samuel Morris 
was liberated to visit the Women's Meeting, 
and Thomas P. Cope and Richard Littleboy 
were appointed to accompany him, 

A Minute from Devon and Cornwall 
Quarterly Meeting was read upon the sub- 
ject of the religious education given in 
Friends’ schools ; it invited the Yearly Meet- 
ing to take the subject under its care. 

Francis Dymond (Exeter) said that the 
Quarterly Meeting was quite willing to leave 
the matter to be dealt with as the Yearly 
Meeting should see fit. It felt the deep im- 
portance of the question, and that the School 
Conference was not the place at which so 
serious a question should come up, 

Richard Reynolds Fox said there was no 
desire to cast any reflection upon the officers 
of the schools, or to doubt the really re- 
ligious spirit of the education which pre- 
vailed there, But they did consider that the 
religious condition of our schools, as affecting 
the future well-being of the Society, was uot a 
subject which could properly be relegated 
to the Schoot Conference. Friends there 
gave their opinions upon this or that subject, 
while some of the questions deeply affecting 
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the welfare of our schools were not consid- 
ered at all, When we remembered that the 
large endowments of our schools were given 
with a very special intention for the general 
training of our children in Christian truth 
according to the views of our Society, it was 
very evident that their religious condition 
ought to come under thr immediate atten- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting. It would prop- 
erly form an integral part of the considera- 
tion of the state of the Society. 

Thomas Pumphrey said that this was a 
question which lay at the very root and-centre 
of the Christian life of our Society. Of the 
English schools all but Ackworth were Quar- 
terly Meeting schools; and he should sug- 
gest that each of the Quarterly Meetings 
should be asked to give attention to the sub- 
ject, and to send in a report especially upon 
this subject to the next Yearly Meeting. 


J.S. Fry thought there was no doubt that 
a religious education was given, and that our 
principles were well taught; but he thought 
the meeting would do well to inquire as to 
the general religious influences prevailing in 
our schools, though he had no reason to 
doubt that these were generally good. But 
there was a strong tendency in the present 
day, with so much competition amongst 
schools, for religious education to be to some 
extent pressed aside. He thought it would 
be well for the Yearly Meeting to take the 
subject under its particular care. 


The Clerk read a Minute directing Quar- 
terly Meetings to furnish reports to the Yearly 
Meeting next year, It struck him that the 
Yearly Meeting would do well to leave the 
question of a conference of men and women 
Friends to the care of those who should 
then have the arrangements, as it would 
somewhat depend upon the character of the 
reports, 

William Pollard said it was a grievous fact 
that so many Of our children were not gong 
to our schools. Many of our members di 
not hesitate to put their children under sacer- 
dotal and priestly influences. Such could 
hardly be expected to grow up true and gen- 
uine members of the Society of Friends. A 
word or two might be put into the Minute 
calling the attention of Friends to this matter, 


John T, Dorland was given leave to hold 
a joint meeting of young men and women 
Friends on Fifth-day evening, 


The Meeting for Sufferings reported that 
it had received reports of work done on the 
Peace question, in accordance with the Yearly 
Meeting’s Minute of last year, from Scot- 
land General Meeting and twelve Quar- 
terly Meetings; and something had been 
done in the other five Quarterly Meetings. 
Dymond's Essay on War had heen widely 
circulated, and other peace literature. Pri- 
vate visits to ministers of religion, and Con- 
ferences to which they and those associated 
with them in church work were invited, 
formed other features of the work, Some- 
thing had also been done abroad. 

William Jones spoke of the wide distribu- 
tion of Dymond’s Essay throughout Austral- 
asia, It came as a very useful sequel to the 
large series of peace meetings held in Aus- 
tralia while he was there. It was greatly 
commended to the people there by the pre- 
face written by John Bright. He should be 
very glad if the Yearly Meeting could see its 
way to appoint some of its number to the 
Peace Conference to be held in London in 
the Seventh month, It must be obvious that 
there was always one great department of 
this question which peculiarly required to be 
strengthened and supported by the Society. 
It was not a difficult matter to get a consider- 
able number of seriously minded and think- 
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ing men to come from all the countries of 
Europe to discuss the policy of Peace. Peace 
as a policy was now becoming a question for 
discussion throughout France, Italy, and 
Germany ; but we did not place this question 
on its right basis until we were prepared to 
accept it on the Christian ground, and it was 
much less easy to get acceptors for it in this 
way than in any other. In his experiences in 
Germany he never found any individual who 
based his objection to war on the ground that 
it was contrary to the revealed will of God, 
That was the aspect which we as Friends 
ought to feel ourselves more particularly 
called to dwell upon at this time. As this 
aspect of the matter would be brought for- 
ward at the coming Conference, he hoped 
that a sufficient number of Friends would be 
appointed to represent our views on this sub- 
ject. 

Theodore Neild read an extract from a 
letter received from New York, which stated 
that 3000 copies of Dymond’s Essay had been 
printed by that Yearly Meeting. 


George Gillett hoped that William Jones's 
suggestion would be adopted. Delegates 
who went to the Paris Conference last year 
found it afforded a rapid way of surveying 
the position of this great question throughout 
Europe. There were some who preterred 
that any reference to Christ as the Prince of 
Peace should on these occasions be kept 
very much in the background, But his own 
conviction was that the world could not ac- 
complish peace without the efforts of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. During the past 
year the Liberal party in England had ac- 
cepted arbitration as a plank in its platform, 
and was now pretty much pledged to look 
to arbitration as a substitute for war in a 
much stronger way than was ever done be- 
fore. The willingness to listen and to read on 
this question had not been diminished by the 
fact that advocates for war like Lord Wol- 
seley and Professor Seeley had come for- 
ward to argue in favor of the latter. What 
the Society of Friends especially needed to 
do was to form public opinion in the Church, 
If we could get some of these earnest and 
open minded professors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to look at the question they would see 
that there was no stopping-place between 
offensive and defensive war, We saw all the 
statesmen of Europe professing that their 
great armaments were got up tor the pur- 
pose of defensive war, The distribution of 
The Messiah's Kingdom had brought about 
the formation of the Christian Union, which 
he was satisfied had been very helpful to 
the cause generally. He had been impress- 
ed with the importance of having patience, 
and proceeding slowly in this matter. We 
could not safely pursue this question as an 
insular one, If some of our younger men 
would spend their holidays in circulating 
our views in one or other district on the Con- 
tinent, they wculd find that it would be a 
blessed help to them mentally, physically, 
and spiritually, The Editor of Zhe Boys’ 
Own Paper had copied from Zhe Messiah's 
Kingdom, and had expressed his sympathy 
with its views, In conclusion, he must press 
upon Friends the special importance of the 
subject of prayer. His attention had been 
drawn to a passage in Isaiah promising the 
blessings of peace, which concluded with 
these words, ** The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
will perform this,” He had felt that if this 
were the case the great work of the Church 
was to plead at His throne that that which 
He proposed ‘o bring to this generation of 
His people might have free course, and not 
be hindered by any want of faith. If we 
could gather together up and down the land 
for united prayer upon this question, he be- 
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lieved that the Lord would work His pur- 
poses upon the earth in a way at which 
many would be astonished, 

J. B. Braithwaite said that the more our 
testimony upon this question had reference 
to the Lord’s authority and His government, 
the more powerful would be our testimony. 
He trusted there would be no question in the 
the meeting as to the propriety of setting 
apart afew Friends to represent the meet- 
ing at the approaching conference. 

The Clerk read a Minute resolving to 
send a deputation to the Conference, and a 
committee of nomination was appointed, 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month 10, 1890 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
Luke xvi. 19—31. 


Lasson vi. 


Go.pen Text.—How hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God, Mark x, 24. 


This parable, which was spoken shortly 
after those in the preceding chapter, was 
addressed to the Pharisees, who were 
covetous (verse 14), and was undoubtedly 
intended as a solemn warning to them. 
Again, by implication, as in the parable 
of the rich fool (ch, xii. 15, &c.), Christ 
defines covetousness to be, having the 
heart swallowed up in the enjoyment of 
riches already possessed. This parable is 
not an allegory, like the parable of the 
sower, but is rather a representative or illus- 
trative story, like that of the good Samaritan 
or unjust steward, in which every particular 
of each one of them may have been histori- 
cal.”’—Sadler. Coming from Christ’s lips, 
we must take this parable as giving, so far 
as it goes, atrue glimpse into the unseen 
world and the life beyond the grave. 


19. TZhere was a certain rich man. 
In the preceding parable (ch. xvi. 1-8), 
the lesson is drawn from the steward of 
another man’s riches; here we have the 
rich man himself, thinking himself re- 
sponsible to no one. His name is not 
given, although the name of the poor man 
is perhaps to show that riches alone con- 
stitute no claim to honor; perhaps to 
show how little importance God attaches 
toriches. The name Dives, by which he 
is sometimes called, is merely the Latin 
word for ‘‘rich,’’ ‘*a rich man.” Which 
was clothed in purple. Purple was the 
royal color, the clothing of kings and 
heroes. See Jn. viii. 26; Est. viii, 
15, Rev. xvii. 4, and Mark xv. 17. 
‘* There was, therefore, as much pride as 
luxury in its use.’’—-Zrench. ‘* Wool of 
violet purple was sold at that time by the 
pound at the rate of £3 ($15), the Ro- 
man pound.”——Zdershcim. And fine 
linen. ‘It was made from the Egyptian 
byssus, a flax that grew on the banks of 
the Nile. It was exceedingly soft, and of 
dazzling whiteness. This linen has been 
sold for twice its weight in gold, according 
to Pliny. The combination of colors, 
blue and white, was greatly prized.”— 
Trench. And fared sumptuously every 
day. The Greek indicates a life of ban- 
quets. Note also that ‘‘the purple and 
fine linen were his ordinary apparel.’’— 
Trench. As in the case of the foolish 
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rich man (ch, xii. 16, &c.), the sin 
not in the riches, but in the fact that the 
man’s heart was wholly taken up yj 
them. ‘* His sin was his Worldliness, hig 
selfishness, his utter forgetfulness and ne 
glect of the nobler and spiritual aims and 
blessings of life. The picture of 

at his gate, uncared for, shows his p 

of the poor as a class. He thus lived con, 
trary to the Old Testament requirements 
Job xxix. 13; Ps. xli. 15 cxii, 93 Proy 
xiv. 31."'—Leloubrt. iit 

20. And there was a certain begear, 
named Lazarus. ‘The Greek Dame 
Lazarus, comes from Eleazer (God helps), 
abbreviated by the Rabbins into Le.zap 
hence Lazarus. The name was common 
among Jews.”’—Godet, ‘It is singular 
enough, the rich man’s name is not men. 
tioned, whereas that of the beggar is. Ip 
this world the name of the rich man wa 
sounded by a thousand trumpets. In the 
heavenly world all is reversed.”—Cym, 
mings. Laid at his gate. The gate would 
be that at the entrance to che first Cour, 
Full of sores. \t appears that Lazarus 
was sick and helpless, as well as poor, 
Probably his sickness caused his poverty, 
and again his poverty aggravated his sick. 
ness. Such destitution and suffering a 
here described is common enough in East. 
ern cities to day. 

21. And desiring to be fed with th 
crumbs. See Matt. xv. 27. Had the 
rich man had any consideration for himhe 
would have ordered the fragments to be 
given directly to Lazarus. As it was, he 
must wait until all was thrown out into the 
street after the meal, when he might share 
it as best he could with the dogs. Zhe 
dogs came and licked his sores. He was 
so wretched that even the fierce street 
dogs pitied him, and tried to heal his sores 
as they do their own, by licking them. 

22. The beggar died. His burial is not 
mentioned ; probably his body was “con 
‘emptuously and without honor thrown 
into a ditch."—Calvin. Was carritdy 
the angels. See Heb. i. 14 and James i. 
5,6. We have no direct assurance that 
Lazirus was a religious man, except his 
name, which was doubtless used to ¢ 
press his character as one who looked to 
God for help; and the fact that he was 
taken to heaven, where only godly pet 
sons can go. The mere fact of poverty 
does not fit a man for heaven, though it 
does tend to lead him to seek comfort and 
help in heavenly things. /nto Abrahams 
bosom. ‘* Of the three terms in common 
use among the Jews to express the future 
state of blessedness—(1) the Garden 
Eden, or Paradise; (2) the throne of 
glory; (3) the bosom of Abraham—this 
was the most widely popular. [tn 
on the idea of a great feast, 1n whl 
Abraham was the host. ~ lie in bis 
bosom, as St. John in that of our 
(John xiii. 2 oS aaa to be there as the most 
favored guest.”’—Zilicott. The rich man 
also died. Heb. ix. 27. And was 
Doubtless with a magnificent funeral. 

23. And in hell. Greek ‘ Hades 
which is represented as containing 
Paradise and Gehenna, and is merely 
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Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Sheo/, 
‘tiegrave.” The intermediate condition 
of she acad between death and the final 
fe dgment.— Cambriage Bible. Being in 
torments. ‘* The rich man was ina place 
of punishment ; for the whole parable 
turns on this point. Physical torment is 
not implied, save so far as it is necessary 
for the figurative representation. For the 
rich man’s Jody was buried.”—Schaf. 
And seeth Abraham afar off. Two rich 
men, but now separated as widely as their 
respective characters upon earth had been. 
And Lazarus in his bosom.’ In the place 
ot honor at the heavenly banquet. 

24. Father Abraham, See Lukeiii. 8. 
He still hoped perhaps that his descent 
from Abraham would be accounted as 
something in his favor. Note that reli- 
gious ancestors and pious relatives cannot 
keep a man out of hell. Thisis the only 
instance in Scripture of praying to the 
saints and it was unsuccessful. Have 
mercy on me and send Lazarus. ‘‘He 
says Father Abraham; but ye read not 
that ever he said Brother Lazarus.’’— 
Bishop Browning. Some think that he 
still looked on Lazarus’as beneath him and 
fit only to waiton him. TZhathe may dip 
the tip of his finger. ‘‘\t does not mean 
that spirits actually have fingers and 
tongues, but only those powers of which 
these are the instruments.’’— Peloudet. Jn 
water, ** Lazarus desired crumds of bread 
from the rich man on earth ; the rich man 
desires drops of water from Lazarus in 
Hades.” —Adbdott. Cool my tongue. His 
life had been spent in gratifying his appe- 
tite. Nowit is his tongue that suffers. 
See Gal. vi. 7, 8. Note that the rich man 
seeks deliverance not from his sin, but 
only from its consequences. There is no 
word of penitence. For Jam tormented 
inthis flame. Is. \xvi. 24; Mark ix. 44; 
Rev. xiv. 11. ‘Our Lord here teaches 
alithe more strongly, because incidentally, 
that after death the souls of the impeni- 
tent suffer as terribly as if fire were tor- 
menting their bodies.’’— Riddle. 

25. Son remember. Job xxi. 13 ; Luke 
Vi. 24; James v. 1-6. ‘* Departed souls 
recollect the events of their former life. 
Memory and conscience will be the dooks 
from which they will finally be acquitted 
orcondemned.’’— Binney. Thou in thy 
Ufetime receivedst good thiugs. ‘“Yhose that 
were good things to thee came to an end.” 
—Alford. The emphasis seefns to be on 
thy ; thy good things were all perishable 
and they have perished. Another mean- 
ing is conveyed in Matt. vi. 1, &c., where 
we learn that the good which even bad 
men do,though from worldly motives, re- 
ceives a reward ; a worldly one since the 
motives were worldly. And likewise Laza- 
rus evil things. The evil which good men 
do also likewise receives its reward in evil 
things, but the evil things are transient 
end the really good, permanent and en 
during. Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap either in this world or 

next. 

26 Between us and you there is a great 
“‘The gulf symbolizes the 


necessary separation growing out of inher- 
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ent and radical difference of character. 
There can be no interchange and no com- 
munication between us.’’— Kendrick. We 
must remember also the permanence of 
character which is a part of the retributive 
result of continuance in sinning. 


27. J pray thee therefore. Since he can 
do nothing to alleviate my misery. That 
thou wouldst send him. The parable is 
spoken to the Pharisees who asked for a 
sign ; the point seems to be in this: Christ 
would warn them that a sign would pro- 
duce no effect on those who rejected the 
evidence they already had. Matt. xii. 38- 
40 and xvi. 3, 4. 

28. For I have five brethren that he 
may testify unto them. Tell them what he 
knows by experience of the future life. 


29. Abraham saith unto him, they have 
Moses and the prophets. The whole Old 
Testament. Compare Christ’s words in 
John v. 27, 28, 29 and 3g. The teachings 
of God through Moses to the children of 
Israel given in Deuteronomy are extreme- 
ly clear on the subject of the results of 
disobeying God, and similar teaching 
abounds in the writings of the prophets. 
Let them hear them. ‘* By the hearing of 
faith and not by apparitions are we saved.”’ 
—Bengel. 

30. But if one went unto them from the 
dead they will repent. ‘‘Observe that 
Dives here recognizes his failure to repent 
as the reason of his being in the place of 
torment.’’—Biss. 

31. Neither will they be persua/ed, 
though one rose from the dead. ‘' The 
resurrection of a veritable Lazarus was the 
direct cause of their (the Pharisees) crown- 
ing act of unbelief; they were not per- 
suaded though Christ rose from the dead.”” 
—Alford. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Neither riches nor poverty will take 
aman to heaven; a man may go to hea- 
ven in spite of his riches, or to hell in 
spite of h.s poverty. 

2. Worldly goodness receives its reward 
in this world and possesses no lasting 
qualities. 

3. Death does not change a man’s char- 
acter. What Dives was in his lifetime; a 
selfish and sensual man; such he contin- 
ued to be after death. 

4. The certainty that sin and forgetful- 
ness of God will bring their fearful results 
in the next world is taught by Himto wh »u 
all judgment has been committed. 

5. Those who will not obey the revela- 
tion which God has already given them 
would disobey and re:ect every other reve- 
lation He might send. 


———-- oo 


WHAT visionary tints the world puts on, 
When falling leaves falter through mo- 
tionless air, 
Or numbly cling and shiver to be gone! 
How shimmer the low flats and pastures 
bare, 
As with her nectar Hebe Autumn fills 
The bowl between me and those distant hills, 
And smiles and shakes abroad her misty 
tremulous hair! LOWELL, 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLIsH FrRieNps’ First-pay SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION.—The forty-third Annual 
Report gives these statistics : 

On 3oth of Third month there were— 


: Schools, Places, Teachers. Scholars, 
Associated .... 155 88 1,680 31,863 
Unassociated.... 44 36 220 3,286 





199 124 1,g0o 355249 

Of these the adult schools contained 
817 teachers and 22,735 scholars; the 
junior schools, 1,083 teachers and 12,514 
scholars. 

These figures show an increase on the 
previous year of 9 schools, 45 teachers, 
and 141 junior scholars, and a decrease 
of 391 adult scholars. 

Classes for the children of Friends are 
still carried on in several places, amongst 
them Darlington, Doncaster, Norwich, 
Bristol, and Middlesborough. Though 
not on a large scale, they fill a useful 
place, and are, we believe, a means of 
help and blessing to the children attend- 
ing them. 


AT THE London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, held on the 6th of Sixth month, a 
few Friends were appointed to correspond 
with Isaac Sharp, while on hir extensive 
journey ; and similar appointments were 
made for Addison White, while in Nor- 
way, and Mary E. Beck, who shortly 
leaves for Philadelphia. 





PHILIPPOPOLIS.—The following is ex- 
tracted from a letter received from Philip- 
popolis by Charles Gillett: You have 
no idea what a blessing this Medical Mis- 
sion is. We both feel it daily more and 
more. My husband is often sent for to 
visit out-patients. On the rst of June a 
young man died, aged twenty-five, from 
spinal disease. My husband had visited 
him very often, and we kept him daily 
supplied with good beef-tea and other 
help until he died. He called his relatives 
and friends to him before he died, and 
especially entreated his brother to come 
to Christ, and said, ‘‘I know the empti- 
ness of the forms and superstitions of the 
Armenian Church; they can do nothing 
for me, my only hope is in Jesus."’ He 
told my busband the day betore he died, 
‘* I know I am dying, but I have nothing 
to fear; I trust Christ for the forgiveness 
of all my sins, and look to Him, my 
Saviour and God.”’ 

God has been and is blessing His own 
cause, to Him be all the praise! I do feel 
we have great need to praise God. Let 
our friends unite with us in praising Him 
for all He has done for so many souls. 
My husband preaches in the prison to 150 
prisoners. The governors told him that 
the Government, hearing of our work 
there and the good the prisoners got from 
our visits, both temporal and spiritual, 
have sent to withdraw their former order 
which was given through the Exarch, and 
so they have had to restore the bookcases, 
with all the books which were given for 
the prisoners ; so the Bible is again in 
every prison cell in Philippopolis. The 
Government say we are to go when we like, 
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RURAL. 

Winter WHEAT Report.—WASHING- 
son, D. C., July roth.—The July winter 
wheat report of the Department of Agri- 
culture represents the crop as harvested in 
all but its more northern latitudes. It 
shows some advance in condition, where 
it was lowest in June, in Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Missouri, and slight de- 
cline in Ohio, Kentucky, the Pacific coast 
and in the Southern S:ates. The general 
average is 76.2 against 78.1 last month, 
and the reduction is mostly in the non- 
commercial districts, the commercial sup. 

ly States taken together making nearly 
the same average as in June. 

The spriug wheat average has advanced 
from 91.3 to 94.4. The averages of the 
principal States are as follows: Wiscon- 
sin, 93; Minnesota, 98; Iowa, 95; Ne- 
praska, 88; the D.kotas, 94; Montana, 
93; Colorado, 90; Washington, 93. 

Taken together, the winter and spring 
wheat makes an average of 82.1, instead 
of 82.4 last month. 

The returns from the South are very 
unfavorable, indicating scarcely more than 
half of a full crop. The vitality of the 
crop was greatly impaired by March frosts. 
The aphis has been very prevalent on the 
Atlantic coast and saturating rains have 
been injurious. These causes have pro- 
duced a shortening of the straw and 
shriveling of the grain, with an unusual 
prevalence of rust. The fly and chinch 
bug appeared in some districts. After 
the injury from frosts that followed the 
lush growth of a mild winter, the crop 
fell an easy prey to all the plagues that 
infest it. 

A heavy reduction in condition during 
June is reported in Kentucky. Yield and 
quality, as tested by the thresher, are 
worse than was anticipated, the plants thin 
on the ground, the heads light, the berry 
shrivelled. Ohio and West Virginia make 
slight reductions, the winter killed areas 
disappointing expectations, while the un- 
— fields yield sound and plump 
grain. 

In Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas the least injured fields 
manifestly improved during the last month 
and promised better results in threshing, 
while the badly winter killed were worse 
blighted and more chaffy than was ex- 
pected. The average was slightly ad- 
vanced in all these States. The wide 
range of local condition increases the 
difficulty in reporting a true average, 
which may be more closely approximated 
after threshing. In some counties the 
grain is reported better than was antici- 

Some counties in Kansas claim 

16 bushels, some 20 per acre, and one re- 

Ports the best crop ever grown, in quality 

and yield, while others admit damage and 
ppointment. 

Spring wheat in the Mississippi river 

has had abundant moisture, while 

€ is considerable complaint of the 
drought in the Missouri Valley. 

small increase in the area of corn is 

Teported of about six-tenths of one per 


cent. The largest proportional extension 
is in the Northwest. There has been 
nearly one per cent. increase in the 
South. 

Condition of corn averages 93.1 per 
cent. It is lowest in the eastern part of 
the Ohio Valley, and relatively high in 
the corn-growing States further west. The 
Southern States generally report above go. 

There has been a severe decline in the 
condition of oats, which has fallen from 
89.8 to 81.6. It has been heaviest in the 
cotton States, and is quite severe in the 
Ohio Valley. Inthe South, where winter 
oats are grown, rust has greatly injured 
the crop. In the West the aphis has sap- 
ped its vitality, and rust has followed; 
straw is short and.the head chaffy. 

The condition of rye is 92, nearly the 
same asthe last report. Barley has ad- 
vanced from 86.4 to 88.3. 

The acreage of potatoes has not ap- 
preciably increased. The average con- 
dition is 91.7. It is lowest in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. The 
condition of pasture is high, averaging 96. 





From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
CONSIDER THE CHILDREN. 


The readers of the Ledger need but 
look from week to week at the official 
mortality lists of the Board of Health, 
which it regularly publishes, to see for 
themselves how hard the warm weather of 
the summer is unon infant life. Young 
children have neither the sturdy girth nor 
grain of adults to resist the fatal influences 
of excessive heat and impure air, two 
evils which are in so many cases added to 
that similarly dangerous one, improper 
food. The obvious thing to be done under 
the circumstances is to remove the little 
ones, or as many of them as practicable, 
from those environments in which disease 
and death abound. ‘There are at last three 
nobly beneficent organizations of good 
women and men in Philadelphia—the 
Children’s Week, the Children’s Seaside 
Home, and the Sanitarium—that stand 
ready and anxious to take the poor suffer- 
ing children from the heated, close streets 
and alleys into the country or to the sea- 
shore, where the wind tempers the sun’s 
rays, and where there is air of the purest 
and most invigorating. The women and 
men who throughout the long summer de- 
vote their time and labor—and much 
money, also—to this work, which is God’s 
own work, should not be expected to bear 
the entire burden of it. They have for 
years together proved that their spirits are 
willing and their shoulders broad, but the 
load which it is necessary to be borne 
should be shared by many, not forced 
upon the few. All these admirable asso- 
clations need money to enable them to 
carry on their good work, and it should 
not be necessary in this rich, humane city 
to do more than state the simple fact to 
secure to them all the means they need for 
their most commendable object. 

It has been very happily and appropri- 


ately suggested that everybody who is 
going upon a summer holiday or pleasant 
outing shall before going contribute some- 
thing to the Children’s Week, Seaside 
Home, or to the Sanitarium fund. 


Correspondence of the Public Ledger. 
New York, July rr. 

Hot summer weather in the city awa- 
kens the active philanthropy of the people 
the same as a yellow fever epidemic or a 
devastating flood or fire does. Those who 
are able to escape from the heat of the city 
by trips to the seaside or mountain resorts 
are not unwilling to contribute something 
for the relief of those who are not able 
unaided to thus seek health and recrea- 
tiov. Thus the popularity of the fresh air 
funds, the baby funds, the sick and tired 
mother funds, and the efforts to send med- 
ical aid to all who reside in the tenement 
house districts. Mothers and babies of 
the poor are sent for a week or two to the 
seashore to recuperate from the pros- 
trating effects of midsummer heat. Chil- 
dren are taken out of the streets and sent 
to farms in this and other States. Excur- 
sions down the bay and up the river are 
provided for the poor by the benevolence 
of the rich, During the past week physi- 
cians from the Board of Health have at- 
tended, without money and without price, 
20,083 families, and prescribed for the 
sick, and abated nuisances that might have 
produced disease. By such means both 
the poor and the rich are blessed; the 
former by obtaing the relief which, un- 
aided, théy could not have afforded, and 
the latter by the consciousness that, while 
enjoying their rich country houses or their 
aristocratic summer hotels, they have pro- 
vided for the health and comfort of some 
less fortunate thar themselves, There ap- 
pears to be more of this practical kind of 
philanthropy this summer than ever be- 
fore, 





Toe GERMAN EMPEROR STANDING 
SentryY.—A little time ago, wishing to re- 
alize the sensations of a soldier on guard, 
he put himself on duty for twenty-four 
hours in an extemporized guard-room 
within his own garden at Potsdam, and 
stood sentry during four spells of two 
hours each during that time. He wore 
the uniform of a private soldier, carried a 
rifle, and ate of the soldier’s ordinary. 
But, unlike Peter the Great, who did 
these things often enough in real earnest 
—mixing with other soldiers and lying 
down beside them—William II. took his 
little diversion all alone. No officer came 
to relieve him ; and, in fact, only one or 
two persons of his entourage were aware 
of what he was doing, until he had done 
it. When the whole thing was over, he 
was asked how he had enjoyed standing 
sentry at night, and he answered, “I was 
thinking all the time how many millions 
of poor wretches have gone through the 
drudgery of military life while loathing 
it, and have got killed in wars for the 
causes of which they did not care a but- 
ton!” — Glasgow Herald. 
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treasurer of the Alaska Committee. Hav- 
jng no ie to assist me in cutting timber, 
grubbing stumps and building, &c., with- 
out hiring ; my son 1s going with us to aid 
me without any compensation, only his 
poard and clothing, who will also be com- 
pany for me in my isolated situation six 
miles from our other workers on Douglas 
Island, who will be busily engaged at their 
al duties. 

* in arriving there we will try to keep 
3 the readers of the Friends’ Review posted 
4s to our movements, and hoping that they 
may remember us in our arducus labors. 


E. W. WEESNER. 
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GREEN IN OLD AGE. 
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[The following lines, written many years 
ago in memory of Margaret Hutchinson by 
: Elizabeth Lloyd Howell, are equally applica- 
; ble to her daughter, Abigail Hutchinson, a 
beloved minister of Philadelphia, who died 






] 
i Sixth mo., 1890, at the age of 92 years.] 
} Safe on the golden sands which floor the 
’ beach 
- Of Paradise, whilst we 
k With struggling spirits and uplifted hands 
2 Are out at sea: 
A kind maternal face, an aged form 
r That every Sabbath day 
r We watched to see in its accustomed place, 
e Has gone away. 
: But not forgot ; the cord which bound the old 
. and young 
a Was childhood’s tie, 
a Fastened by gentle word and fond caress, 
y Never to die, 
, In thy old gallery seat, dear pastor of the 
flock 
We see thee still. 
- Thy voice, thy look, the grasp we loved to 
meet 
Our memories fill, 
- And all thy tender care over the wandering 
ones ; 
Thy spirit meek ; 
Thy large compassion, ever first to spare 
' The blind, the weak. 
t 
) And when too oft we come to worship 
’ _ With full and busy heart ; 
: From life's bright pictures and its pleasant 
' hum, 
t So hard to part ; 
We miss thy loving words, the earth-bound 
, spirit 
_ That could gently rise, 
; Tuning to — thoughts, its inmost chords 
And hymns of praise, 
‘ 
Earnest, and plain, and few, we listened, 
touched 
With their heart-tendering power ; 
And owned the Father's watering anew 
Of seed and flower, 
‘ Pure tricklings from the stream, which flows 
: For healing, from the Eternal 
; rone ; 
We only saw the gospel's crystal gleam, 
Naught of thy own. 
; We — thy loving heart, which found its 
n 
’ * 
| In kind words, and good deeds, 
: Learned in those secret places when apart 





The Christian feeds, 
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We miss thy noiseless worth, which asked no 
notice, 
And we softly lay 
Its unction to our souls, whilst ‘Earth to 
Earth,” 
Softly we say. 


oe 


Oh! when the heart is still, when the eye 
closes 
And the lip is cold, 
When the out-goings of an obedient will 
Its rounds have told, 


The memory then how sweet, that from the 
living lips 
But kindness fell, 
And words of love, learned at the Saviour’s 
feet 
Or Sychar's well. 


oo 


A QUARREL. 











There’s a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain; 
But in Northland, as in Southland, 
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the present rulers of the Republic, Guards 
have been stationed about the Government 
buildings. . 

Tie Guatemalan Consul General has nd™* 
information regarding the reported outbreak 
of hostilities between Guatemala and Salva- 
dor. He says that Guatemala and Hondy- 
ras have joined forces in resisting the acts of” 
usurpation of a pretender to the Presidency 
of Salvador and they would command the 
situation, as Salvador is hemmed in between 
them 

Cable despatches from Montevideo say 
that the Government contemplates the crea- 
tion of an internal debt, at 10 per cent. 1. 
terest, in order to withdraw from circulatipn 
the national bank notes, The merchants and 
foreign bankers have signed an agreement to 
refuse forced paper currency in settling gold 
transactions, 

AUSTRIA,—The Danube has overflowed its 
banks near Vienna. Several bridges have 
been destroyed. The villages on Schutt 4é- 
land are inundated, This is owing to the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, caused 




























Is its meaning clear and plain, 
Lock it up within your heart ; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel, 
One can always end it, 









Try it well in every way, 
Still you'll find it true, 
Ina fight without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 











Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun, 
If one voice shall cry for ‘* Peace,” 
Soon it will be done. 
If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it, 
— Treasure Trove. 


> 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—It is still undecided whether Parnell’s 
proposal to constitute by statute a Board of 
Arbitrators to settle disputes between land- 
lord and tenant will be accepted. It is 
thought that the funds for the support of the 
evicted tenants are about exhausted, It is 
said that the Tories believe that if the strug- 
gle can be continued for a year or over, the 
tenants will have no funds to support them 
at the general election, 

FRANCE.—An engagement has occurred 
between the natives.and the French expedi- 
tion to the Upper Niger, and the French were 
routed, The natives have blocked the line 
of the retreat of the French. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has noti- 
fied the Powers that treaties have been con- 
cluded whereby the native chiefs on the Up 
per Niger agree to a French protectorate. 

The President of the French Budget Com- 
mittee advocates a commercial treaty with 
the United States to go into effect in 1892, 

GERMANY.—Dr. Peters left Mpwapwa on 
the 22d inst. for Germany, hopeful of organ- 
izing a new expedition, He reports that Un- 
gandi is entirely secured to German interests, 

SouTH AMERICA—Despatches received 
from Chili state that the strikers in the ni- 
trate districts number 7000. A riot has taken 
place between the strikers and the troops. 
Forty of the former were killed and wounded, 

Several army officers have been arrested 
for complicity in a conspiracy to overthrow 
















































they do not. 


time in two years, 


by the intense heat. Much damage has been 
done. 


Despatches received in Vienna from Bul- 


garia state that revolutionary bands, led by 


Russians, have entered Bulgaria. Their 6b- 


ject is to arouse the country and a 


the Stambouloff government, The coun 
is in a state of anarchy. 

Eeypt.—It is reported that Osman Digma 
and followers have returned to Tokar, hav- 
ing lost four hundred men by famine and 
sickness. : 

DoMESTIC.—Two freight cars, containing 
sixteen tons of powder, exploded near Gin- 
cinnati on the afternoon of the 15th instant, 
blowing up a cartridge factory, wrecking 
several houses, and killing a number of per- 
sons, The injured numbered thirty, killed 
ten, 

All the type-setters on a Georgia paper are 
women, 

Four women have recently joined the staff 
of the Astronomer Royal at the Greenwich 
Observatory. 

Massachusetts statistics prove that in the 
employments in which the lowest prices are 
paid, women constitute over 70 per cent, of 
the workers, while in the employments that pay 
$20 a week they constitute hardly over three 
percent. Women doing the same amount 
of work are paid less wages than men,the 
proportion being that 2 woman of 20 years 
receives the same wages as a boy of Io years. 

As regardsthe Tariff bill, the question which 
will be debated and passed upon by the 
Senate will be one to gain a foothold in 
the South and Central American nations, and 
to gain their markets for our goods, as they 
furnish the products we do not supply and 
yet need, this country producing products 


The great Excelsior Geyserhas been in a 
state of eruption since the 19th inst,, the first 
Hot water rises to the 
height of 300 feet from the crater, 

he W. C, T. U, has secured laws in all 
but eleven States requiring that scientific 
teaching relative to the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human body shall be 
given in all grades of the public schools. 


B; 


Marriage. 





RHOADS—TATUM.—At Friends’ meet- 
ing house, Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
19th of Sixth mo., George A. Rhoads, son of 


Jonathan E, and Rebeca G. Rhoads, to Fran- 
ces C., daughter of John R. and Lucy R, 


Tatum. 


ae 


BUTLER.—At the residence of hiigson; 
Oliver Butler, in Lawrence, Kansas, ap 
mo, 25, 1890, Thomas Butler, in the Sst 
year of his age. 

Born near Petersburg, Va., he moy 
Wayne Co., Ind., in 1826, was matriét in 
1822, moved with his family to lowa in 
1854, and to Kansas in 1867, During a pro- 
tracted illness, under much suffering, he was 
never heard to utter a word of complaint, 
He always had a smile upon his face and a 
kindly greeting for all who came to visit him, 
expressing at all times his unwavering 
faith in the blood of Jesus to save and tof 
keep. His remains were laid beside his/sens 
in Friends’ burying ground at Hesper, Kan- 
sas 

INMAN.—In Burrillville, R. 1., Seventh 
Mo. 5th, 1890, Jas. O, Inman, aged 61 years, 
a member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

In the death of this beloved brother, his 
stricken family are plunged into the depths 
of an irreparable loss, the church sustains the 
loss of a wise counsellor, and one ever active 
in its interests, and the community a-notable 
example of true Christian manhood. “ Bless- 
g@ are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth,” Ga 

Christian Worker please copy. 

COX.—At Charlottesville, Indiana, Sev- 
enth mo, I1th, 1890, Catharine Cox, widow 
of the late Joel Cox, in the 82d year of her 
age; a member of Charlottesville Prepara- 
tive and Walnut Ridge Montlily Meeting. 


WHITE.—At his residence near Gwynne- 
ville, Indiana, Seventh.mo, Lath, 4890, Lind- 
ley White, in the 39th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Walnut Ridge Monthly pet 
Friends, . Sot 

- BARKER.—At his tesidengg,; Ra 
county, N. C., Sixth mo. 6th, 1890; Benj 

S. Barker, in his goth year ; a’'Worthy niem:: 
ber of Marlborough Monthly Mé@éting, 

LAMB .—At his residence, Rafidélph coun- 
ty, N. C., Fifth mo: 5th, 1890, Win. P. Lamp, 
in his 46th year ; a member of@entre Month. 
ly Meeting. ™ ‘ b 


ANTED a man, a Friend,.to take 
charge of Belvidere Academy as 
Principal, Course of study includes Geom- 
etry and Latin. Apply to 
WALTER WHITE, 
Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N. C. 


GHTED 


> 924 CHESTNUT ST. 


*to f° 


"MADDON 
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ATLANTIC GiITY, N. J. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the heuse. Open 
for season of 1890, Second mo., 15th. Elevator. 

E. ROBERTS & SUNb. 


THE DENNIS 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


Open all the year; large sun gallery ; hot 
and cold sea water baths ; gas, electric bells, 





JOSEPH H. BORTON, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


-.eLocated 60 yards ftom the surf, command- 


ifig unobstructed view of the ocean, thor- 


J} oughly refitted and enlarged. Apply at 
 Booy’s dining rooms, 525 Chestnut St., Phila., 


of to the Brighton. 
R, R. Sooy, Proprietor. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


EXCELSIOR PARK, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
Will be opened for guests on the 2d of June. 
This house is delightfully ro one mile 
from Town Hall, and is cooler and quieter 
than the village. Address until June Ist, 

HANNAH T, PAUL, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


RIENDS IN THE MINISTRY AND 
others from a distance intending to 
attend North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
which begins 8th mo, 6, should correspond, 
in reference to boarding, with 
J. E. Cox, or 
JoEL G, ANDERSON, 
High Point, N.C, 


HALL, 


x] 


THE SHELBUR 
ATLANTIC CIty, 


Remains open throughs 
entire year, Every con 


Hei? including Hor AND Copp. 
WATER BATHS AND Pagers 


— 


ELEVATOR. 


ary Association of Friends’ of 9 
delphia will send the annual boxes to I 
Syria, Japan and Mexico in the Ninth” 
All articles for these boxes should be 
the Friends’ Institute, 1307 Arch stre 
fore the first of Ninth month, 


tions of m 
man of th 


oney should be sent to 
e Box Committee, 
MARY RuHoaps G 


Friends’ Books, the library of a 
recently deceased, to be disposed @ 
private treaty, including many a 
tions of rare and valuable works by 
ot the Society of Friends, It is hoped 
the whole may be disposed of in one” 


A list of 


the principal works may be 


a 


spected at the office of the FRIENDS 
VIEW, and further information ob 
letter addressed to 


CHARLEs THOMPSON, J. P, 
Morland, W. Penrith, Bi 


+ 


QUEEN «00.924 Si 


7 AND 8 PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 


Interest p 
nuity and T 


LOAN 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
aid at the Girard Life I 


nsurance, 4 
rust Company, of Philadelphia, =~ 
For sale by BENJ. H, SMITH, ~ 


SandINvVEsé | 


406 Girard Bullding, Broad and Chestnut 


Aa Letters of inquiry promptly answsred, é 


The Girard Life Instranee, Annuity and Trust Company of Phita 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


corporations and individuals. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, or Committee, and receives and exe- 
cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 
Also insures lives and grants annuities. 
41] trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 
toast allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. 


a 
‘+ (SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. 


Gold and silvey plate, deeds, mortgages, etc,, received for safe keeping, un- 


der guarantee, 


Wills receipted'for and kept safely without charge. 


INCORPORATED 1836, - 
GHARTER PERPETUAL. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


WILLIAM MASSEY, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 


EF 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSISTANT TREAS. 
J. ANDREW HARRIS. 


PRESIDENT, 
FINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


TREASURER, 
REAL ESTATE © 
NATHANIEL B. ORE 
SOLICITOR, 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


MANAGERS, 


WILLIAM H. GAWs 
SAMUEL B. BRO 


EY 


the Ch 


f 


Ey 


a 4 
A. B. ROB " , a 
a 


“THE WOMEN'S FOREIGN MIsé om 


Rosemont, Pa 
GEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES 


f 


4 


WILLIAM N. ELY, © 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, ~ 








